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PROPOSED NEW SCRIPTURAL STATE OF SOCIETY.* 





Tus curious little pamphlet is a singular mixture of good sense 
aud simplicity ;—of universality and literal-mindedness. The 
Kingdom of Christ, in our author’s opinion (and in the most en- 
larged sense of the phrase we agree with him), is that improved 
state of society to which things are now tending. He endeavours 
to shew what is wanting to its completion; and speaks of the 
necessary changes, and their immediate feasibility, as he would 
of opening a window to admit the fresh air. Great changes do 
undoubtedly come sometimes in an easier and quicker manner 
than the world looks for, as late events have edified it by shewing ; 
but individuals, however strong their will, cannot obtain their sud- 
den and triumphant termination by fixing men’s minds upon any 
particular doctrine, or means of change, the letter of which they 
feel instinctively forced to give up at the very outset. 


‘ As Society (says our author) makes fresh steps in improvement, 
the Gospel meets the demands of Society, by discovering itself under 
improved aspects : and the superstition and bigotry with which an 
imperfect view of its nature and design once invested it, pass away 
when that view becomes more perfect by the gradual development 
of God’s designs in the moral government of the earth. Society is 
undergoing changes and modifications perpetually. .... . But as 
there is a Governor of the world, so there is a certain destination 
to which that Governor has appointed that Society should arrive, 
both as to its moral and temporal condition. And as there is a 
certain destination which that Governor has appointed, so there is 
a certain revelation of the will of that Governor, with reference to 
that destination; and this will is called the Word of God. The 
Word of God then teaches us to look forward to a state of Society 
which shall supersede all other states of Society that have ever 
existed since the world began. It declares to us, with an authority 
which none can controvert, that the “ kingdom of God,’—* the 
kingdom of Christ,’—“ the kingdom of Heaven,” names which this 
state of Society bears, from its transcendant excellence,—shall 
break in pieces and swallow up all other kingdoms. . . - No 
other weapon than God’s spirit—the conviction which God shall 
superinduce upon men’s minds, of the excellence, and fitness, and 
expediency of this kingdom, as calculated to meet all the moral, in- | 
tellectual and temporal demands and necessities of the age in which | 

| 
| 
| 





it shall be produced, shall be employed in its realization. The exi- 
gencies of the age then in which we live, do call for such a sweep- 
ing reform in the administration of the affairs of nations, that 
nothing short of a complete dissolution and reorganization of the | 
old systems of Government, can satisfy these exigencies. The time 
is now fast arriving, when men will neither require, nor will they 
wear those trammels and restraints which the presumption of power 
has so long imposed upon them to little or no purpose but the | 
degradation of their moral and intellectual dignity.’ 


In the same strong language the author proposes the doing away 
with ‘all authority and power,’ with ‘all civil or ecclesiastical 
usurpation,’ with war and violence ; and he speaks of these things 
as to be done with a wish :—next Friday, for example. 

‘Let men but remove the scaffolding of civil government, the 
kingdom of Christ is already formed. What are the churchwardens 
and overseers of the poor, but the deacons of the ancient church 
attending to its temporalities ?—and what the parish minister, but 
the angel, bishop, presbyter, or elder of the ancient church, were 
he elected by the free suffrage of the congregation ? Wherever 
there is a congregation and edifice for public worship, let that be an 
independent government for the settling of all private causes, &c.’ 


To say nothing of the probable duration of peace and harmony, 
we should fear that this close connection with the church would 
but ill ensure a freedom from ecclesiastical usurpation. But the 
worst of it is what the author does not appear to perceive, the dif- 
ficulty of abolishing the civil government. It so happens that we 
cannot unite the heads of all the dignitaries into one, with one 
wish, and chop it off with another. There is no violence to be 
used, and if we should politely invite the King, Lords, and Com- 


* Outlines of a Plan for the Formation of a New State of Society, on 
the Doctrines and Principles of Christ’s Kingdom, as laid down by our 
Divine Master, in the Word of God. 8vo. pp. 14. Hunter. 


mons to come and be hanged in a gentle manner, they might, like 
Barnardine, reply ‘I will not die to-day, by any man’s persuasion.’ 
—What then is to be done? If we invite them merely to step out 
of office, and become private individuals of the several congrega- 
tions, it is not improbable but they might decline the invitation. 

There is a great deal of truth about governments in the following 
startling passage; but does our author think that if governments 
by ‘ Parishes’ were to take place tomorrow, there would be no 
jealousies among them? And as to violence and bloodshed, does 
he forget that Robespierre’s government was the government of a 
Parish ? We grant that men, by and by, will see the feasibility of 
governing themselves in a better manner than has hitherto been 
done ; and that small divisions of the community will have a great 
deal more to do with the matter than they have now; but this is 
not to be effected at a jerk, like the unsettlement of a tyrant. You 
may shake off an oppression, sooner than acquire a good habit ; 
though unquestionably the getting rid of the one is a vast help to 
the growth of the other. 


‘ Men are not kept together by law and government so much as 
by their mutual interests or a sense of expediency. A sense of 
decency, of propriety, of honour, controls their interests. The 
higher tone of religion regulates that sense of decency, of pro- 
priety, and of honour. Law and government require more often 
to be checked by the subjects for whom their provisions are in- 
tended, than the subjects require to be checked by them. The 
customs too, and habits of society, are always more powerful than 
the laws, and will hold men together when the laws will not, for 
the laws are generally made against the customs and habits of 
society to supply their deficiencies. A dissolution of the govern- 
ment, therefore, need never be a dissolution of society. ere all 
the governments of Christendom abolished at a stroke to-morrow, 
such an excision might be nothing more than an abolition of so 
much taxes, and so much useless expenditure. There would be no 
occasion for the creation of any fresh forms of government, when, 
as men are now organized in Christendom, there are already suffi- 
cient materials in the local authorities of its parishes, or in the 
separate congregations of its parishes, for all the purposes of go- 
vernment. The Kingdom of the Parishes, or the Kingdom of the 


| Congregations, without either army or navy, and with its local 


tribunals of the parish churches for their parliaments, would be a 
much more economical and efficient kingdom than any kingdom in 
existence. And what have law and government done? Perplexed 
society, both in its internal and foreign relations—plunged the world 
in bloodshed—sat like an incubus upon its resources—meddled in 
matters which would have “ worked” best when left alone to them- 
selves—very often justified iniquity and oppressiou—perverted jus- 
tice—and divided states by the intestine jealousies which they have 
created. It is the natural dependence of man on man, increasing 
with the descent of the scale in the successive grades of society, 
which binds them together more efficaciously than laws or govern- 
ments. Those who compose the lowest grade of society are most 
interested in preserving its peace, as any little derangement of its 
mechanism may throw them out of a participation of its resources, 
through the precarious tenure by which they hang on to the sys- 
tem. It is the impression which they receive from their more 
independent superiors, which more often drives them to rebellion 
than any agitating cause of their own creation. It is the rulers of 
the earth, who have been more prone to “ destroy the earth,” than 
that collection of men, whom their oppression or restless ambition 
have roused into existence, which are generally designated by The 
Mob. The kingdom of Christ, or that new state of society which 
the divine mind of our Lord Jesus Christ contemplated, will remove 
all the causes which tend to disturb the general peace of the world. 
It will not indeed abolish the orders of kings and priests, it will ex- 
tend these dignities to every one. It will not make laws nugatory, 
it will establish them the more by engrafting them in men’s hearts. 
A congregational resolution, which its subjects have made them- 
selves, will be more binding on their consciences and conduct, than 
any laws which have been made for them by others, when enforced 
by all the terrors of the civil sword. And if a man “ neglect to 
hear the congregation,” when society is so constituted, “ let him 
be a heathen or a publican,” and he will so hate himself, that like 
Judas, he will perform the work of capital punishment himself.’ 


The ‘conclusion here made respecting Judas, is a little hard 
upon Judases. Why should there be such men in the ‘ New 





State of Society? Or if such, why should they be forced to 
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hang themselves, instead of being encouraged to know better? 
There seems a lurking ‘ violence’ of some sort in a disputant, 
when men are congratulated on the prospect of seeing a fel- 
low-creature saving them the trouble of executing violence upon 
him, by doing it himself! In short, we agree in praying with our 
author that the ‘ kingdom of heaven’ may ‘ come,’ but we object, 
that he reads the meaning of it too narrowly. He forgets that the 
best nut may have had a husk with it, the retention of which is | 
not at all necessary to the enjoyment of the kernel ; and also, that 
a best nut does not imply that there may have not been a hundred 
others, all good of their kind, and convertible into the same sweet 
blood which the other is to perfect. 

The author is not altogether unprepared for some little opposi- 








violence, we must wait until the people have learned how to 
‘remove the scaffolding’ without it, That .time and knowledge 
may ultimately effect this, and sooner than is suspected, we think 
not Only possible, but in the inevitable course of things. 


| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 
c s ~~ ms. . os | sense and kind feelings; and if his phrases sometimes appear a 
tion ; but as he is firm in his position that there is to be no physical | 


Mean- 


while, we may improve upon the author’s view of the New State of | 


Society, so as to render it more durable, without being less just, or 
less benevolent. 
in the advancement of human good, to read the pamphlet itself, or 
at least the first ten pages. The writer appears to be an honest 
man; and much of the language he utters is itself an evidence of 
the progress of which he speaks. The rest will shew, that he has 
also his proportion of defect the other way. He thinks he has 
advanced more than he has. 


NOVEL.* 


MR JAMES’S NEW 





Tuere is much talent in the present volumes, but little interest. | 
It is dangerous to attempt engrafting a serious fictitious interest 
upon historic characters: the trath of one part destroys the illusion 
of the other. The struggle of kings and princes for power and 
conquest are ceasing every day to awaken sympathy; and when we 
see Philip so flattered, that his very vices are elevated into virtues, 

when we see his pride and love of power veiled over with a pretence | 
ef conjugal affection, we cannot lend ourselves to the deceit. 


| author does not appear to be a man of education, but he has good 


We recommend the reader who takes an interest | 


Had | 


a 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MR ALLEN.®* 





Tue author of the pamphlet mentioned below, who appears a well. 
meaning man, not wanting in perseverance, speaks in strong terms of 
the evil tendency of a general pauperisin of the married peasantry ; and 
proposes, that instead of relief from the parish, every industrious may. 


| should be furnished, on his marriage, with a cottage, and such a portion 
| of land as, with the aid of his wife, he might cultivate without inter. 
| fering with his regular daily labours. He asserts that the expense 


would be less than is now expended in poor’s-rates; and makes 
| answer to the anticipated objections of the Malthusians. The 


little high-flown, his motives are evidently not selfish ones. The 

plan was first proposed, by letter, to the Duke of Wellington, who 
| not only did not promote it, but seems to have thought that the 
| mere publication of the letter would be a mischievous proceeding, 
| His Grace first refused his assent to the publication, on the plea 
| that assent would imply approbation ; but when the author informed 
him that he should publish it without his assent, and with his reply 


annexed, the Duke peremptorily forbade so enormous a committal 
of his opinions. 


‘ The Duke positively refuses his consent to Mr Allen’s publishing 
anything written by him If Mr Allen publishes, notwithstanding 
this prohibition, the Duke will take the steps upon the subject 
which he may be advised to take.’ 





Such is the Duke’s answer to Mr Allen’s last letter. If his 
(irace’s adinirers be judicious, we suspect they will advise him to 
take any step, rather than the one which points to the house of his 
Grace’s attorney. Public men should write nothing on public 


subjects, which could not endure and even court publicity. And as 


to dignity, if dignity is consulted by answering every one who 
writes a letter, it is no less consulted by letting the world see that 
everybody is worth answering. The world is in progress towards 
the inevitable arrival of that time, when every man will have what 
the author of this pamphlet desires, or at least its equivalent; and 
the Duke, by his opinions on Reform, has rendered it, unfortu- 


bse . s ‘ | mately, of little consequence, what he thinks on the matter. 
Mr James placed two fictitious characters in the situation of Philip | 


and Agnes, their sorrows would have drawn tears from our eyes 
As it is, ail the interest of the work is concentrated in Agnes, whose 
frank, true, and generous love (borne out by history, for it is 
understood that she died of grief, at being separated from her 
husband) led us to pity her that she had bestowed it on a 
king. The portraiture of this charming woman made us regret | 
that the author said so little of Isadora, who is scarcely any- | 
thing but an oft-repeated name. We have all the dramatis | 
persone of chivalry—brave knights, damsels in distress, sturdy | 
squires, a faithful gallant, and gallant page, and—what we suspect | 
to be the author’s favourite character—a juggler, whose mind hav- 
ing become twisted by the deformity of his nose, assumes a mask of 
folly to conceal his knavery, and, by the exercise of its mischievous | 
propensities, influences the fate of thousands. 
may be found in these volumes :—that the poor contemned vassals 
have, indirectly, no less power over the destinies of the rich, than | 
the rich have over theirs; and are therefore not to be scorned and 
trampled upon with impunity. The work gives us, no doubt, a 
faithful picture of the manners of the times, but we cannot acquiesce 
in Mr James’s opinion, that it is his best. We do not think it 
equal to ‘ Darnley’ or ‘ Richelieu. We have no room for any 


extracts that could be given with advantage, with the exception of 
the following note :— 


‘ The only titles of honour known in those days were, Mon- 
seigneur, My Lord; Jilustres Seigneurs, applied in general to an 
assembly of Nobles; and Beau Sire, or Fair Sire, which was not 
onty bestowed upon Kings, on all occasions, but even as lately as 
the reign of St Louis was addressed to God himself. Many 
prayers beginning “ Beau Sire Dieu” are still extant.’ 

Though, from a want of familiarity, it seems more irreverend, it 
is not really more so than the same use of the word Lord. In the 
present volumes, the expression “the Lord King” is repeatedly 
used, as if in direct imitation of the Lord God. We never read of 
these strange analogies, but we think of the never-to-be-too-often- 
repeated opinion of the clergyman respecting the last moments of 
James I; namely, that the King was so pious, there seemed to be 
a considerable intercourse going on ‘‘ between their Divine and 
Human Majesties.” 


© Philt 


Augustus; or the Brothers in Arms. By the Author of 
Darnley, 


e L’Orme, §c. 3 vols. 12mo, Colburn and Bentley. 


| Effingham Wilson. 


| pression made by the Queen of Tragedians. 
One good lesson | Macheth’s part, [have Mrs Siddons before me; and imagination 


* A Plan for Benefiting the Agricultural Labourers. vo. pp. 45. 


SIDDONIANA. 





When Mrs Siddons visited Dr Johnson, he paid her two or three 
very elegant compliments. When she retired, he said to Dr Glover, 
‘Sir, she is a prodigiously fine woman.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Dr Glover, 
‘but don’t you think she is much finer on the stage, when she is 
adorned by art ?—‘ Sir,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘on the stage art does 
not adorn her; nature adorns her there, and art glorifies her,’ 

‘ Mrs Siddons,’ said Lord Byron, ‘ was the beau ideal of acting ; 
Miss O’Neill I would not go to see for fear of weakening the im- 
When [ read Lady 


even supplies her voice, whose tones were superhuman, and power 
over the heart supernat ral.’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds never marked his name on his pictures, 
except in the instance of Mrs Siddons’s portrait as the Tragic 
Muse, when he wrote his name upon the hem of her garment. 
When Mrs Siddons first saw the picture in its finished state, she 
went near to examine the pattern of this, which appeared to be a 
curious classic embroidery, such being, at that time, much in 
fashion, and she then perceived it contained his name; when mak- 
ing the remark to Sir Joshua, who was present, he very politely 
said, ‘I could not lose the honour this opportunity offered to me 
for my name going down to posterity on the hem of your garment.’ 

* At Calais,’ says Kelly, in his Reminiscences, ‘we went to Des- 
sein’s, made an excellent dinner, and passed the night there. We 
took our route the next morning for Lisle, and got to dinner at St 
Omer. At the hotel where we dined, the landlady told us that 
Madame la grand actrice Anglaise Siddons had just dined, and 
quitted the house not more than a quarter of an hour before our 
arrival. I asked the landlady what she thought of Mrs Siddons ? 
She said she ‘‘ thought her a fine woman, and thought she made it 
her study to appear like a Frenchwoman; but,’ added the land- 
lady, “she has yet much to learn before she arrives at the dignity 
and grace of one.” After this speech I could find nothing palatable 
in her house.’ 

Mrs Siddons was less taciturn in private society than is generally 
imagined by those who had infrequent opportunities of seeing her. 
She sung many simple ballads with infinite taste ; and, when in very 
limited society, she introduced a peculiarly dry humour into those 
amusing trifles. On one occasion, at the house of her late brother, 
Mr John Kemble, the writer of this remembers Mrs Siddons 











singing Sheridan’s ballad of ‘ Billy Taylor’ with irresistible drollery. 
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Funerat or Mrs Sippoxs.—On Wednesday morning, at the 
early hour of nine o’clock, there was an immense asseinblage of 
ersons of all ranks in Upper Baker street, Regent’s park, to wit- 
ness the funeral of this celebrated actress. About ten o’clock the 
hearse and mourning coaches began to assemble at Mr Harris’s, 
the Globe, corner of the New road and Baker street. At half-past 
ten o’clock the signal was given for the mournful procession to 
move. The coffin, which had a covering of rich purple velvet, was 
laced in a hearse drawn by four horses, followed by two mourning 
coaches and four, containing the relatives of the deceased lady ; 
afterwards fourteen mourning-coaches, drawn by two horses, each 
coach containing four gentlemen mourners belonging to the thea- 
tres; two gentlemen’s carriages brought up the procession. The 
cavalcade proceeded along the Park road, Regent’s park, up the 
Alpha road, through Prince’s street, to Paddington Church, where, 
after the funeral rites had been performed, the body was deposited 
in a vault at a quarter before twelve o’clock. The immense num- 
ber of persons assembled to witness the funeral could not be less 
than 5,000. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— An arrangement has been entered into by Mr Young, with the 
proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre, for the purpose of repeating a certain 
number of his most popular characters, previous to his taking his final leave 
of the stage. 








— Madame Vestris, now in Dublin, has kindly offered her ser- 


vices in any dramatic entertainment which may be performed for the benefit | 


of the famishing Irish. 


— A worthy Churchwarden of Canterbury, a few days since, ex- 
eused himself by note from a dinner party, by alleging that he was ‘ en- 
gaged iu taking the senses of his parish.’ 


— A tailor, who, like many of his fraternity, was an habitual 
drunkard, alleged, by way of excuse, that he found it good for a stitch 
in his side. 

— The Princess of Salms has published a poem, entitled, ‘ An 
Epistle to absolute Monarchs,’ which is full of the spirit of liberty ; and, 
considering that the Princess moves among the circles to which she addresses 
her epistle, it is one of the most extraordinary among the recent aud present 
proofs of that fellowship which the governing party think it their interest to 
feel or affect for the people.-—Evening Paper. 


Sprenpip Donation.—As good deeds ought to be known and 
justly appreciated, and as some confusion has arisen in names, it may not 
be unacceptable to the public to be informed, that the Lady who has so 
bountifully given 4,000. to the suffering Irish, is Mrs Palmer, who has 


30,00/, a year in Mayo, the mother-in law of Mr W. Mackinnon, M.P. for | 


Lymington. 


GranpiLoquent.—The following specimen of the anti-climax, 
is from a Mobile (Alabama) paper of May 3; and commences thus, viz. :— 
* All hail !—Suuday morning, at about four o'clock, one of the prettiest 
storms ever exhibited in| Mobile was witnessed. The wind blew from the 


northwest, like the last trump. Lightning decorated the mantle of night | 


with golden chains, and unrolled and spread out all over the eaith, her 
sheets of fire. Hail fell—sparkling in the light—like diamonds from the 
clouds—and about as big as a piece of chath!—New York Gazeite. 


‘Enticememt.’—The editor of the National Gazette ends an 
elaborate definition of the above word with the following authority.  Itis 
comprised ijn an anecdote of a sailor, who giving his testimony in a Boston 


Court, about an assault and battery, stated that Jack (the traverser) had | 


powerfully enticed Sam (the complainant), Jack’s Counsel asked him to 
explain what he meant by the word entice. ‘ What do I mean, Sir?” said 
the honest tar. ‘ Why, Sir, ] mean this—Jack took a devilish big hand- 
spike, and drove it pluinp in Sam’s back ; that’s what I calls enficing.’— 
New York Gazelte. 


FiyinG Fisu.—This fish has many enemies in both elements, 
rapacious fishes and birds of prey. Our mate told us that be once saw a 
man-of-war eagle—an albatross (diamedea exulans)—pounce downward 
upon a Aying fish, while at the same instant a thunny, or albicore, sprang 
from below to seize it. Neither seemed to see the other, and so eagerly did 
they aim at their common prey, that the thunny’s head bolted into the open 
beak of the albatross. The latter struggled hard to carry off its unexpected 

-prize, which, however, proved too weighty, and fell back into the water. 
eanwhile the flying-fish escaped with life from both the deaths that threat- 
eued it.— Tyerman and Bennet's Missionary Travels. 


A sTRANGE VoicE.—The mate on duty ordered some of the 
youths to reef the main-topsail. When the first got up, he heard a strange 
voice saying, * [1 blows hard.’ The lad waited for no more; he was down 
in a trice, and telling his adventure. A second immediately ascended, laugh- 
ing at the folly of his companion; but returned even more quickly, 
declaring that he was quite sure that a voice, not of this world, had cried in 
his ear, ‘It blows hard.’ Another went, and another ; but each came back 
with the same tale. At length the mate, having sent up the whole watch, 
ran up the shrouds himself, and when he reached the hannted spot, heard 
the dreadful words distinctly uttered in his ears,—* It blows hard.’ £ Aye, 
aye, old one, but blow it ever so hard, we must ease the earings for all that,’ 
replied the mate undauntedly ; and, looking round, he espied a fine parrot 
perched on one of the clues, the thoughtless author of all the false alarms, 
which had probably escaped from some other vessel, but had not previously 
been discovered to have taken refuge on this.—Zyerman and Bennet’s 
Missionary Travels. 





The Court's a schocl, indeed, in which some few 

Learn virtuous principles ; but most forget 

Whatever they brought thither good and honest. 

Trifling is there in practice ; serious actions 

Are obsolete and out of use, Custom of the Country, 





THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent-GarveNn.—The Maid of Judah—The Highland Reel. 
Haymarket.—The Way to Keep Him—The Widow Bewitched—Killing No 


Murder. 
HayMARKET. 
A Lapy made her first appearance on the stage last night, as the 
Widow Belmour in the pleasant, easy comedy of the Way to Keep 
Him. We did not see her, however, in the most trying scene of 
this not very trying part, and would rather postpone our judgment 





till another time. Farren performed admirably in Sir Bashful 
Constant, particularly in the scene of the buckles with Sir Brilliant, 
and the other where he observes his“wife reading the letter, and 


| works himself up into an extasy of suspense. There is no man like 


|Farren for winding up a feeling of this kind to its height, till he 
topples over in a paroxysm of incapability, 


| 
FRENCH PLAYS AT THE ADELPHI. 
| TO THE TATLER. 
| Dear Mr TatLer,—The audience at the Adelphi Theatre, 
on Wednesday evening, was nota full, but it was a merry one. 
More visitors might have made the proprietors merrier, and pos- 
sibly the actors; but the adage would scarcely have applied before 
the curtain. During the first and last piece, there was a continued 
| rippling of small laughter, that was worth going to hear, for its own 
sake. It is seldom we hear the English so lively; yet the audience 
had nevertheless an English aspect in other respects. But how is it 
that an actor like Porier does not fill the house? I acknowledge 
it might render it somewhat warmer, yet I should like to see justice 
done to his talents. I believe the truth is, that the French com- 
pany did not “ draw ” at the Adelphi before. The theatre is not a 
convenient one. The lower front boxes, and the stalls, are the 
only places really comfortable. There is a sort of dungeon 
behind the former, where the vapour bath may be taken without 
extra expense ; and above, seats, having neither backs nor cushions, 
_and being inconveniently distant from the high front which it is 
necessary to peer over to see the stage, are by no means inviting to 
ladies. Gentlemen, too, have no objection to be at their ease at a 
place of entertainment. The gallery is considered as an upper tier 
of boxes, and the admissions are charged accordingly, without any 
correspondent accommodation. Now, whatever name the French 
| management may choose to give it, the English well know that it 
isa gallery. Box visitors are not disposed to sit there; gallery 
| visitors are not disposed to pay so much for admission. The con- 
sequence is, that it is all but empty. I was rather surprised to see 
| the pit so well occupied, for the screens which divide it from the 
stalls are somewhat aristocratic. In short, Mr Tarter, to begin 
| with the Manager,—I think he has made some great mistakes. And 
now to speak of the hero of the Adelphi Nights. The first was a 
short piece in one act, called Le Ci-devant Jeune Homme, in which 
he played a kind of French Lord Ogleby to admiration. Nothing 
could have been better than the manner in which he reconciled the 
| feebleness of age, with the wilful indolence of a fashionable lounge, 
| and gave to the physical exhaustion consequent upon undue exer- 
tion, at his time of life, the air of a languor resulting from youthful 
dissipation. One step more, and the youth would have appeared 
too real ;—one step less, and the acting would have been imperfect. 
In the second piece, Le Chiffonier, his character is a serious one. 
A young advocate having, by the examination of certain documents, 
discovered that a merchant of the name of Francral had been un- 
justly implicated in a charge of fraud, by which he had lost both 
his reputation and his property, voluntarily undertakes to plead his 
cause in court, and succeeds in reversing the sentence. It is after 
an interval of fifteen years, and the merchant is supposed to be 
dead. He is, however, close at hand in the disguise of a chiffonier, 
whose business it seems to be, to wander about at night, to seek and 
restore lost property. Under this disguise, he has opportunities of 
doing signal service to the young advocate, on whom he finally be- 
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stows his daughter, with a handsome fortune. The daughter, who 
has been placed under the care of an elderly woman in the father’s 
confidence, maintains herself by her industry as an embroideress ; 
and he, in the character of a friendly neighbour, occasionally under- 
goes the painful pleasure of seeing and conversing with her. On 
one occasion she sings a little ballad which relates his own history; 
concluding with the melancholy fact, that in consequence of the 
infamy attached to his name, he keeps himself concealed, and dares 
not even to embrace his own child. While the daughter sings this 
as a mere fiction, the father is deeply agitated ;—the words haunt 
him, and presently he repeats the concluding lines ;—she corrects 
him, and to set set him right, sings them again, when he breaks 
away from her in uncontrollable emotion. To describe the acting 
of M. Porter in this character, I shall not attempt. It appeared 








to me liable to the old objection made against Garrick,—that he | 
only did just what any man so circumstanced would do. In the | 


last piece (which I have seen before) I did not like M. Portier so 


well as M. Perter. Two of the characters in this piece disguise 
themselves as English ladies. Pervet and Pevissiz endeavoured 
to soften the voice, and really to imitate women; which is more 
consistent with their wish to deceive the old man, into whose 
house they are endeavouring to introduce themselves as lodgers, 
than the manly tones which Portier and La Porte retain, in 
strong contrast with their dress and demeanour, which appeared 
feminine enough. It might be more comic perhaps—or rather, | 
more farcical ;—it was certainly less natural. From the front of 
the house M. La Porte, in his large hat and ringlets, looked not 
unlike Mrs Orger. The resemblance was not very striking when 
the hat and ringlets were thrown off. My great amazement was, 
that he could for a moment have looked like a precty woman. I 
speak of the face only; I do not mean to compare him with the 
lady in person or carriage. But I am running to great length. 
Farewell, Mr Tatier ; you must be impatient to arrive at the sig- 
nature. Yours, truly, 


A. A. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank Siwex ; but his comm nication hardly belongs to our journal. 
We respect the zeal of Acis, and the talents undoubtedly possessed by 
the author on whom he writes ; but they were not manifested in their 
best way on the occasion refered to ; and we think the author will be 
glad by and by, that the subject lias been dropped. 
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THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. | 


For the Benefit of Mr Abbott. 
The Comedy of 
THE EXQUISITES. 


[By Don TeLesroro De Truesa ¥ Cosi0.} 
Mrs Stockland, Mrs Gibbs. Harriet, Miss Nelson. 
Lilian Evondale, Miss E. Tree. Kitty, Mrs Keeley. 
Lord Castleton, Mr C. Kemble. Count Valmore, Mr G. Bennett. 
Lord Belcourt, Mr Parry. Hon. Frank Cecil, Mr Abbott. Melton, Mr Wrench. | 
Gosling, Mr Keeley. Sir Benjamin Bonus, Mr Bartley. 
Mr Stockland, Mr Egerton. ‘Thornton, Mr Henry. 
Timothy Oldstyle, Mr Blanchard. Strut, Mr Power. 
In Act 11, Madame Taglioni will dance the celebrated ‘ Tyrolienne,’ from the Opera 
of ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and tie admired ‘ Pas,’ from ‘ La Bayadere.’ 

In the course of the Evening, M: dame Pasta will sing ‘ Il soave e bel contento,’ 
and a favourite Air.—‘ Should he upbraid,’ by Miss Inverarity. _And the Glee, « My 
Father Land,’ (from the ‘ Romance of a Day,’) by Miss Harrington, Messrs Tett, | 
Irwin, Benedict, and Sheriff. 

After the Comedy, the Drama of | 
THE.HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
Felix, Mr Abbott. Rosalvi, by a Gentleman. 
To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
THE WATERMAN. 
{By Mr Drevin.) 
Mrs Bundle, Mrs Tayleure. Wilhelmina, Miss Cawse. 
Tom Tug, Mr Wilson, v ho will sing ‘ The Bay of Biscay O |’ 
Bundle, Mr Blanchard. Robin, Mr Keeley. 


| 








THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Opera of 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss Land. Susanna, Miss Wells, 
Barbarina, MrsT. Hill. Marcellina, Mrs Coveney. 

Count Almaviva, Mr Vining. Antonio, Mr J. Cooper. Fiorello, Mr Huckel. 
Figaro, Mr Harley. Cherubino, Mrs Humby. Basil, Mr Bishop. 
Notary, ir VY. Webster. Sebastian, Mr Moore. 

After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 

[By Mr P. Farren.) 
The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, Mrs Coveney, 
Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 
To conclude with the Comedy of 
SPRING AND AUTUMN; OR THE BRIDE AT FIFTY. 
Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. Clifford. Clara, Mrs Ashton. 
Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs Glover. 
Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. Farren. Major Osmond, Mr Brindal. 
John, Mr Coveney. Rattle, Mr Cooper. 


Mr W. Farren, 


To-morrow, The Heir at Law ; with Lodgings for Single Geutlemen; The Wa- 


Ultzi, Mr Davies. 





térmran ; and The Widow Bewitched. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On commencera a Sept Heures et demie, par 


LES PLAIDEURS. 
Comédie en Trois Actes, en Vers, de Racing. 
Isabelle, Mile. Jamain. La Comtesse, Madame Baudin. 
Dandin, M. Petier. Léandre, M. Alfred. L’lnotimé, M. Laporte. 
Chicaneau, M. Cloup. Petit Jean, M. Préval. Un Souffleur, M. Granville. 


Suivie de 
L7HOMME DE 60 ANS; OU, LA PETITE ENTETEE, 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Darroits et SimMONIN. 
Angélina, Mlle. St. Ange. Honorine, Madame Gamard. 
L’Homme de 60 Ans, M. Potier. Eugéne, M. Alfred. Bernard, M. Cloup. 
Folleville, M. Paulin. Francois, M. Arnaud. Un Domestique, M. Granville. 


On finira par 
LE CUISINIER DE BUFFON, 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Merve, RovGEMONT, et SIMONIN. 
Gertrude, Madame Préval. Perrette, Mlle. Jamain. 


Guénot, M. Potier. Bexon, M. Cloup. Pot-de-Vin, M. Preval. 
Julien, M. Guenée. Un Domestique, M. Arnaud. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.} 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 

Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pits. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitiand. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 

Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black. Fy’d Susan,’ Mr Fdwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,”’) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 

A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 


After which, a Romantic Drama, called 


THE PROPHET OF THE MOOR. 
[By Mr Acmar.} 
Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville Crazy Ruth, Miss M.C. Poole. 
Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nicol. 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Ralph Gayton, Mr Williams. Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. 
Dwarf Stephen, or Stephen Poynet, Mr Almar. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 
Master John Horner, Mr Vale. Oliver Brown, Mr Lee. 
Goliah Goodbody, sen. Mr Asbury. Goliah Goodbody, jun. Master Frank Carbery. 
Piers Talbot, Mr Edwin. Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs. 


To conclude with the Musical Drama, in Two Acts, iotitled 


JOHN OF PARIS. 
{By Mr Pocock.} 

Princess of Navarre, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Should he upbraid.’ 
Olivia, Miss Vincent, in which she will introduce ‘Smart young Bachelors.’ 
Rosa, Miss Nicol. John of Paris, Mr Osbaldiston. 

Grand Chamberlain, Mr Williams. Pedrigo Potts, Mr Vale. Philip, Mr Ransford. 


TWAT rN . r 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, intitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Hans Splitzic, MrG.Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppel). 
Turks.—Omar E] Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 
Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, MrSpencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, of 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovon.} 

Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, (with the Original Song and Hornpipe) Mr Forrester. 

The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of * All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilkinson. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Mysterious Tailor. 

Cooke’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WinpMILL St. 
HaymMarKet.—Enchanted Chair— Rob Roy— 
Minuet and Quadrille—Lubin and Annette—The 
Turkish Troops— Vaulting Evolutions—Pegasus 
—Harebell—Countess of Liliput~Corde Vo- 
lante—Gambols—Cupid and Zephyr—The Tur- 
kish Defence—Fireworks. 

Cosure Tueatre.—Martha Willis—Black-eyed Susan 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Pilot. 

Sapter’s Wetis.—The Outlaw’s Oath—The Miser of 
Madrid—The English Paganini—Frozen Hand. 


VauxHaLL GarpEns.—Variety of Entertainments. 


Tueatre Sans Sovct, Leicester Sguare.—Love in 
Humble Life—Jocko—Reconciliations. 
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